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The  Left  Hand  and  the  Right  Hand 

As  a  comparatively  new  worker  in  the  service  of 
^  Friends,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  we 
so  often  do  benefit  by  the  work  and  activities  of  the 
people  before  us.  Many  doors  are  opened  for  us. 

Friends  are  chiefly  known  for  the  relief  work  done 
in  many  countries  around  the  world.  The  international 
contact  work,  carried  out  through  the  centers,  the  team 
at  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Quaker  International 
Affairs  Representatives,  of  whom  I  am  one,  is  of  more 
recent  origin  and  not  known  so  widely. 

Many  of  those  who  work  for  or  with  Friends  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  meet  people  who  are  grateful  for 
something  Quakers  have  done  for  them  in  the  past.  Here 
in  Vienna  I  have  heard  this  gratitude  expressed  by  uni¬ 
versity  professors  and  others,  who  as  children  or  young 
students  received  food  (Qudkerpeisung),  and  also  by 
those  who  in  the  late  thirties  were  helped  to  get  out. of 
Austria  before  it  was  too  late. 

Not  long  ago,  in  April,  1959,  I  rather  unexpectedly 
found  another  example  in  one  of  the  East-European 
Communist  countries.  When  I  called  on  a  man  holding 
a  high  position  in  the  cultural  life  of  that  country,  he 
told  me  that  he  would  never  forget  what  happened  to 
him  in  1942,  when  he  was  in  France,  locked  up  in  the 
Fresn^  Prison  in  a  section  usually  reserved  for  those 
who  expected  a  death  sentence.  There  he  received  a 
parcel  from  Friends.  “How  did  they  find  me?”  he  asked. 
“And  how  did  they  have  the  courage?” 

But  it  also  happens  that  we  meet  people  who  do  not 
approve  of  certain  aspects  of  Quaker  relief  work.  I  was 
once  asked  by  a  representative  of  an  Eastern  country: 
“Why  do  Quakers,  known  as  people  working  for  peace, 
help  people  who  work  against  peace?”  (To  him,  “the 
people  who  work  against  peace”  were  the  refugees  who 
were  against  the  regime  in  his  country.) 

When  such  a  question  is  put  to  us,  we  might  perhaps 
be  led  to  consider  whether  our  relief  work  sometimes 
makes  our  contact  work  more  difficult.  But  I  am,  of 
course,  convinced  that  such  a  possibility  should  not  affect 
our  relief  activities. 

To  answer  the  question  should  not  be  difficult.  I 
think  one  can  say  without  hesitation  that  the  Quakers 
have  never  been  influenced  by  political  motives  in  their 
relief  work.  At  one  time  or  another  people  of  every 
.shade  of  opinion — Socialists,  National  Socialists,  Lib¬ 
erals,  and  Communists — have  been  helped  if  they  were 
in  real  need.  In  several  civil  wars  we  have  tried  to  help 
on  both  sides,  and  it  was  not  our  fault  if  in  actual  fact 

we  were  not  allowed  to  do  so.  _  _ 

Finn  Friis 
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Germany’s  Youth 

OMETIME  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  anti- 
Semitic  demonstrations  in  Germany  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  Bavarian  Broadcasting  Station  devoted  two  of 
its  programs  to  questions  that  will  appear  particularly 
revealing  at  the  present  moment.  Since  the  regret  had 
been  voiced  all  over  Germany  that  modern  youth  has  no 
great  heroes  to  revere  and  emulate,  the  first  Youth 
Program  posed  the  question,  “Are  there  people  of  the 
past  or  the  present  whom  you  admire  and  value  posi¬ 
tively?  Who  are  they?”  The  second  program  requested 
an  answer  to  the  question,  “Are  there  people  from  the 
past  or  the  present  of  whom  you  are  critical  and  whom 
you  reject?  Who  are  they?”  Replies  came  from  about 
550  young  people,  ranging  in  age  from  15  to  24  years 
and  representing  a  wide  social  and  educational  strati¬ 
fication.  The  answers  refuted  the  commonly  held  opinion 
that  young  people  nowadays  worship  exclusively  fashion 
models,  movie  stars,  sport  heroes,  or,  in  general,  success¬ 
ful  men  and  women.  Albert  Schweitzer  ranked  first  as 
an  ideal.  The  reasons  which  the  young  people  quoted 
for  this  choice  proved  that  they  were  not  merely  listing 
an  often  heard  name  but  had  done  some  serious  thinking 
about  Schweitzer’s  moral  stature  as  a  religious  leader. 
The  person  most  frequently  rejected  as  unworthy  was 
Adolf  Hitler.  Every  fifth  person  blacklisted  him.  For 
most  participants  Schweitzer  and  Hitler  represented  the 
two  extremes  of  humanity  and  inhumanity. 

Tentative  Answers? 

These  results  are  as  surprising  as  they  are  encourag¬ 
ing.  As  late  as  1953,  1954,  and  1955  German  opinion 
polls  disclosed  that  Hitler  ranked  second  as  the  most 
admired  person  among  adults.  This  later  broadcasting 
program  admittedly  called  forth  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  answers  from  young  people.  Nevertheless, 
these  answers  are  likely  to  reflect  a  trend  toward  modera- 
ytion  and  a  less  fevered  climate  of  opinion.  During  the 
years  from  1953  to  1959  a  good  many  events  have  had 
moderating  influences.  About  one  million  copies  of 
Anne  Frank’s  Diary  were  distributed.  The  play  based 
on  her  life  ran  for  months  on  several  German  stages. 


The  press  gave  thorough  and  detailed  reports  about  the 
concentration-camp  trials  that  caused  widespread  indig¬ 
nation  and  a  sense  of  national  shame.  Last  but  not  least, 
the  painful  division  of  the  country  into  two  parts  and 
world  opinion  about  Germany’s  recent  past  are  now 
clearly  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  Germans  with 
Hitler’s  fateful  regime. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  links  to  the  cultural  past 
of  Germany  in  the  minds  of  the  young  are  either  weak 
or  nonexistent.  Only  60  of  the  550  young  people  admired 
a  spiritual,  scientific,  or  artistic  leader.  Bismarck,  Schil¬ 
ler,  and  St.  Exup^ry  were  hailed  for  their  moral  leader¬ 
ship  rather  than  their  genius  in  other  fields.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  the  replies  proved  that  only  the  very  young  (those 
11  to  13  years  of  age)  are  fans  of  movie  stars.  Many 
girls  admired  their  mothers  or  someone  else  in  their 
environment,  whereas  the  boys  or  young  men  were  pre¬ 
dominantly  critical  of  their  fathers,  especially  the  young 
laborers  and  apprentices. 

German  school  authorities  are  devoting  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  polls.  They  are  aware  of  the  enormous 
gaps  in  historical  continuity  which  the  recent  history  of 
their  country  has  left  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
entire  nation.  It  is  a  moot  question  whether  the  anti- 
Semitic  excesses  are  symptoms  of  resurgent  nazism  or 
result  from  the  mesmerizing  effect  which  pseudomysteri- 
ous  symbols  and  secret  acts  are  apt  to  have  on  immature 
minds.  We  are  inclined  to  the  latter  view.  At  any  rate, 
the  German  economic  miracle  alone  cannot  repair  the 
historic  damage  which  the  Hitler  period  has  inflicted 
upon  the  world  and  the  unfortunate  German  |>eople 
themselves.  Their  dynamic  energies  have  produced  ad¬ 
mirable  as  well  as  frightening  results.  Their  firmness  in 
dealing  with  the  present  problem  will  be  the  best  assur¬ 
ance  that  a  new  phase  in  the  political  maturing  of  Ger¬ 
many  has  begun. 

In  Brief 

A  Danish  newspaper  reported  that  a  television  pro¬ 
gram  on  bullfighting  was  taken  off  the  air  in  Copenhagen 
because  there  were  so  many  complaints  against  showing 
cruelty  to  animals.  The  program  was  replaced  by  films 
of  naval  battles. 
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Halting  and  humble,  our  Meetings  struggle  each 
year  to  report  their  respective  spiritual  conditions. 
It  is  easy  to  speak  of  activities,  of  sending  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  to  the  needy,  of  building  up  our  First-day  schools, 
of  efforts  to  arouse  public  opinion  on  matters  like  dis¬ 
armament,  race  relations,  nuclear  testing,  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  and  much  else.  But  when  any  Meeting  tries  to 
assess  the  spiritual  condition  of  which  these  activities 
are  the  end  result,  it  is  often  at  a  loss. 

Can  it  honestly  say  that  the  Meeting  shows  year  by 
year  a  deeper,  richer  spiritual  life?  Are  the  silences 
charged  with  a  sense  of  communal  seeking?  What  of  the 
vocal  ministry?  Is  it  limited  to  a  few  speakers,  or  is 
there  general  participation?  Are  voices  lifted  up  in  praise 
and  supplication?  Do  we  leave  our  Meetings  strengthened 
in  spirit  and  better  able  to  deal  with  the  perplexities 
of  our  daily  life? 

In  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  where  my  father  grew 
up,  there  were  once  four  flourishing  Friends  Meetings. 
Not  one  remains.  I  have  been  shown  their  sites  and 
told  of  their  active  days.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  great 
migration  west  from  that  particular  region,  but  that  is 
not  the  whole  story.  Enough  Friends  were  left  to  carry 
on  one  or  two  Meetings.  Evidently  with  the  weightier 
Friends  gone  and  the  practice  of  traveling  ministers  on 
the  wane,  the  spiritual  life  of  the  remaining  members 
gradually  died  of  inanition.  Most  of  those  members 
joined  neighborhood  churches  to  which  they  might  be¬ 
long  without  too  much  burden  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility. 

What  happened  to  those  Meetings  could  happen  to 
ours  if  the  spiritual  life  of  each  of  us  is  not  a  growing 
thing,  for  the  life  of  few  religious  groups  depends  so 
entirely  as  does  ours  on  every  individual  in  the  group. 
So  "the  nurture  of  our  spiritual  resources,”  as  our  British 
cousins  have  phrased  it,  is  our  primary  concern. 

A  wonderful  thing  about  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  that, 
unlike  the  life  of  the  body  or  that  of  the  mind,  it  seems 
to  have  no  limitations.  Time  takes  its  toll  of  bodies  and 
minds — joints  stiffen,  memory  fails.  But  the  life  of  the 
spirit,  given  proper  nourishment,  may  continue  develop¬ 
ing  to  the  end  of  our  days. 

How  to  provide  proper  nourishment  is  the  question. 
To  be  sure,  we  all  have  access  to  that  great  quickener 
of  the  spirit,  the  Bible,  and  to  the  sustaining  power  of 
prayer.  But  we  seem  to  need  also  help  from  one  another. 
Those  of  us  able  to  go  to  Yearly  Meeting,  or  to  the 
biennial  Friends  General  Conference,  or  to  Avon,  or  to 
spend  a  stimulating  term  at  Pendle  Hill,  or  to  attend 


weekend  conferences  and  days  of  devotion  in  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  Woolman  Hill  know  how  those  experiences 
can  reinvigorate  and  lift  us  to  a  higher  spiritual  level. 
Can  equivalent  experiences  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  many  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  unable 
to  attend  such  gatherings?  What  is  to  sustain  their 
spiritual  life?  What  can  we  do  for  Friends  who  live  near 
no  Meeting? 

One  approach  might  be  a  reading  project  such  as 
that  set  up  by  a  church  in  the  Middle  West  as  part  of 
its  centennial  celebration.  This  church,  the  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church  of  Minneapolis,  sent  to  its  more 
than  a  thousand  members  a  pamphlet  entitled  Enlarging 
Our  Faith  through  Reading.  Pointing  out  that  church 
anniversaries  tend  to  focus  too  much  on  the  past  and  too 
little  on  present  preparations  for  the  future,  it  says: 
“We  of  the  living  present  can  indicate  the  earnestness 
of  our  religious  interest  by  reading  one,  two,  or  three 
religious  books  this  winter  [1957].  Will  one  thousand 
of  us  pledge  ourselves  to  do  this?  .  .  .  Think  what  this 
can  mean  to  our  personal  lives,  and  what  it  can  mean 
to  our  life  as  a  congregation!  .  .  .  What  better  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  decades  ahead!  .  .  .  Why  not  make  a  writ¬ 
ten  pledge  to  read  whatever  number  of  books  you  care 
to  .  .  .  and  keep  us  posted  ...  so  that  all  may  know 
how  we  are  progressing  in  our  shared  undertaking.  You 
can  help  make  it  A  Reading  Winter,  A  Thinking  Con¬ 
gregation,  A  Meaningful  Centennial!”  This  appeal  was 
followed  by  a  carefully  annotated  list  of  forty-one  books 
arranged  in  four  groups  according  to  their  difficulty.  But 
for  three  exceptions  (John  Woolman’s  Journal  is  one  of 
the  three),  they  are  all  relatively  contemporary  works. 

Some  such  approach  should  be  congenial  to  Friends. 
Reading  matter  of  a  religious  nature  has  always  played 
a  large  part  in  the  life  of  our  Society.  The  very  first 
Quakers  to  set  foot  on  our  mainland,  Ann  Austin  and 
Mary  Fisher,  brought  with  them  more  than  a  hundred 
books,  books  which  were  promptly  confiscated  and 
burned  on  Boston  Common.  That  was  in  1656,  when 
the  Quaker  movement  was  only  four  years  old. 

Through  the  three  hundred  years  since  then,  there 
has  never  been  a  lack  of  religious  and  devotional  books 
and  pamphlets.  Our  problem  today  is  not  what  to  read 
(we  have  plenty  of  aids  to  help  us  choose)  but  rather 
how  and  when. 

The  secretary  of  St.  Bernard  once  wrote  of  the  room 
where  he  worked,  "It  is  filled  with  the  most  choice  and 
divine  books.  .  .  .  This  place  is  assigned  to  me  for  read- 
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ing  and  writing  and  composing  and  meditating  and 
praying  and  adoring  the  Lord  of  Majesty.” 

Fortunate  manl  Our  civilization  provides  few  such 
opportunities.  The  ever-increasing  flood  of  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  newspapers  has  conditioned  us  to  skimming. 
And  for  what  we  seek  in  religious  books,  skimming  won’t 
do.  We  need  time  for  "meditating  and  praying  and 
adoring  the  Lord  of  Majesty.” 

We  need  also  to  rub  our  minds  against  other  minds, 
sharing  the  insights  that  grow  and  take  shape  in  the 
very  process  of  sharing.  That  is  why  some  of  us,  grate¬ 
ful  as  we  are  for  our  Meeting  libraries,  our  Quaker 
periodicals,  and  our  inspirational  publications,  feel  that 
for  many  something  is  still  lacking,  something  that  would 
draw  them  closer  together  and  give  them  benefit  of  one 
another’s  thinking.  Those  already  in  discussion  groups 
held  by  various  Meetings  will  have  had  this  experience. 
But  such  groups,  as  often  as  not,  are  on  subjects  not 
dealing  with  our  spiritual  life,  and  none  of  them  reach 
the  many  who  are  housebound,  whether  by  ill  health, 
old  age,  young  families,  or  distance.  It  was  thinking  of 
them  that  produced  the  idea  of  discussion  groups  by 
correspondence. 

The  plan  for  such  groups — still  in  the  making — is 
sponsored  by  the  Connecticut  Valley  Quarterly  Meeting, 
the  result  of  a  concern  first  considered  at  the  February, 
1959,  meeting  and  acted  upon  at  the  October  meeting. 
A  central  committee  has  been  set  up.  It  is  to  select  a 
few  topics,  decide  on  basic  reading  for  each  topic,  sug¬ 
gest  supplementary  reading,  and  provide  a  few  provoca¬ 
tive  questions  to  initiate  and  channel  discussion  on  each 
subject.  This  material  is  to  be  circulated  among  the 
members,  resident  and  nonresident,  and  also  among  reg¬ 
ular  attenders. 

Then,  if  there  is  sufficient  interest,  small  groups,  per¬ 
haps  limited  to  four,  would  be  organized,  made  up  pref¬ 
erably  of  members  of  different  Meetings  and  containing 
at  least  one  nonresident  member  of  one  of  the  Meetings 
represented  in  the  group.  The  hope  is  that  such  mem¬ 
bership  may  offer  on  a  small  scale  some  of  the  values 
of  intervisitation.  After  agreeing  on  an  order  of  suc¬ 
cession  and  reading  the  material  decided  on,  the  first 


in  each  group  would  mail  his  thoughts,  doubts,  and 
questions  to  the  second,  who  in  turn  will  add  his  own 
ideas  and  send  both  documents  to  the  third,  and  the 
third  to  the  fourth  in  the  round-robin  fashion  often 
used  by  large  families  to  keep  in  touch  with  one  another. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  has  already  been  adopted 
by  a  Meeting  in  another  Quarter,  the  Burlington,  Vt., 
Meeting  of  the  new  North  West  Quarterly  Meeting.  It 
is  more  flexible  in  choice  of  subject  and  is  not  based  on 
reading.  According  to  the  letter  sent  to  the  membership, 
one  member  will  write  briefly,  perhaps  half  a  page,  on 
some  subject  dealing  with  Quakerism  and  things  of  the 
spirit  and  send  it  to  the  next  person,  who  will  add  his 
thoughts  before  forwarding  it  to  a  third,  and  so  on  up 
to  possibly  six.  The  letter  ends  by  saying,  "This  is  one 
way  to  seek  to  strengthen  the  spiritual  bond  among 
Friends  in  a  time  when  distances,  personal  affairs,  and 
demands  of  modern  life  have  altered  the  possibilities 
for  Friends  to  sustain  each  other  in  the  search  for  spirit¬ 
ual  growth.” 

English  Friends,  too,  have  had  this  concern  much  on 
their  minds  and  for  a  longer  time.  When  in  1952  Wood- 
brooke  offered  a  correspondence  course  on  Quaker  his¬ 
tory  and  experience,  the  more  than  200  who  applied  to 
take  it  showed  how  great  was  the  desire  for  something 
of  the  kind.  The  enrollment  showed  also  that  the  small 
Woodbrooke  Staff  could  not  continue  indefinitely  to 
handle  such  numbers  in  addition  to  its  regular  work. 

London  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  same  year  appointed 
a  Committee  of  Enquiry  to  consider  "The  Nurture  of 
Our  Spiritual  Resources.”  The  Committee’s  39-page 
report,  given  at  the  1954  Yearly  Meeting  and  later  pub¬ 
lished,  is  thoughtful,  thorough,  and  stirring.  A  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  Foreword  will  give  an  idea  of  its  focus 
and  tone:  "In  the  Report  now  presented,  while  the 
Committee  has  kept  within  the  specific  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  laid  down  by  Yearly  Meeting,  it  is  of  course  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  life  of  the  Spirit  is  nurtured  in  many 
ways  of  which  the  pursuit  of  religious  knowledge  is  but 
one.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  conviction  of  those  who  drew 
up  this  report  that  religious  education,  in  the  broad 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  throughout  the  following  pages. 


stopped  to  think  how  large  a  part  quiet  places  play  in  the  story  of  religion^  Moses  was 
alone  on  the  mountain;  Elijah  heard  the  voice  of  God  alone  on  the  mount.  Jesus  often  went  away  from 
the  crowd  alone  to  pray.  In  quiet  places,  silent  places,  God  often  speaks  to  man.  It  is  good  for  our  souls  to  have 
quiet  times  of  meditation  as  often  as  possible.  Then  things  begin  to  straighten  out,  and  God  can  speak  to  us.  Noise 
confuses;  silence  brings  order.  This  value  of  silence  cannot  be  proved  by  words.  To  know  its  real  worth,  the  quiet 
time  in  the  Christian  life  must  become  a  daily  exercise  of  the  soul.  "Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

— Vida  Wright,  as  quoted  in  the  October  15,  1959,  Newsletter  of  Homewood  Meeting,  Baltimore 
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is  one  of  the  most  vital  ways  in  which  we  can  foster  the 
spiritual  life. 

“It  is  also  recognized  that  to  carry  out  the  recommen¬ 
dations  made,  a  renewed  sense  of  dedication  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  God  is  required,  which  will  express  itself  in  a 
reassessment  of  our  use  of  time,  a  sacrifice  of  money, 
and  a  new  willingness  to  help  each  other  to  ‘an  insight 
to  be  achieved,  a  love  to  be  practised  and  a  committal 
to  be  made.’  ’’ 

The  recommendations,  all  directed  to  adult  needs, 
include  study-fellowship  groups,  correspondence  courses, 
conferences,  lectures,  visitation  among  Meetings,  super¬ 
vision  of  libraries,  preparing  and  publishing  study-out¬ 
lines  for  short  courses,  and  much  else. 

The  study-outlines,  brought  out  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Friends  Home  Service  Committee,  may  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  help  to  us.  They  give  an  outline  of  the  topic 
to  be  studied,  some  comments  and  questions,  and  often 
a  brief  reading  list.  Also  available  is  much  valuable 
material  put  out  by  Religious  Education  Committees 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  how  widespread  among  us 
is  this  concern  for  deepening  and  enriching  the  life  of 
the  spirit,  and  not  just  for  regular  Meeting  attenders 
but  especially  for  those  who  cannot  or  do  not  ordinarily 
meet  with  us.  Meetings  at  work  on  this  problem  can 
aid  by  sharing  their  findings  with  one  another.  Perhaps 
the  Friends  Journal  will  act  as  an  informal  clearing 
house  for  ideas  and  experiences. 

Being  a  Quaker  is  not  easy.  We  need  all  the  help 

we  can  get — and  give.  -r  ^ 

”  ®  Helen  Griffith 

Hamlet  on  City  Hall  Tower 

By  William  Bacon  Evans 

This  dizzy,  downward  glance  makes  my  heart  swiml 
Thank  God,  it  swims;  else  hurtling  headlong  to  a  bloody 
doom, 

Thou’d  crash  to  earth.  Vans  crawl  like  ants 
Along  the  narrow  lanes  and  think  they  speed! 

The  trees  that  in  our  youth  seemed  to  touch  heaven 
Are  moss,  yes,  less  than  moss;  mere  specks  of  green. 

The  mites  that  scarce  do  move  are  men. 

Each  and  all  intent  on  some  particular  whim. 

How  senseless,  futile,  trifling,  purposeless 
Appear  the  thoughts  and  efforts  of  mankind! 

For  what  is  man  in  this  vast  universe? 

The  earth  itself  dashes  through  space. 

And  space  has  ne’er  a  bound. 

The  infinite  oppresses,  baffles,  and  would  drive  me  mad. 
Unless,  embracing  all,  lies  a  beyond. 


The  Harrington  Demonstrations 

The  January  8,  1960,  issue  of  The  Friend,  London,  con¬ 
tains  a  dramatic  report  of  a  new  direct-action  demonstration, 
from  which  the  following  is  taken. 

EVENTY-SEVEN  people — 51  men  and  26  women — were 
taken  into  custody  in  the  gathering  dusk  on  the  public 
highway  outside  Harrington  Rocket  Base,  near  Kettering,  last 
Saturday  evening  [January  2].  In  small  police  utility  vans  and 
in  other  vehicles  hired  by  the  police  for  the  occasion  they  were 
taken  to  Northampton  and  there  charged  that  night  with  ob¬ 
structing  the  police.  Seventy  refused  the  condition  of  bail, 
which  was  that  they  should  undertake  not  to  return  to  the 
base  before  the  full  court  hearing,  and  were  remanded  to  gaols 
at  Leicester,  Bedford,  and  Birmingham.  The  full  hearing  of 
the  charges  opened  in  Northampton  on  Wednesday.  .  .  .  We 
hope  to  report  on  this  next  week. 

Those  arrested  and  remanded  to  prison  included  at  least  14 
Friends  and  attenders  [their  names  and  Meeting  affiliation 
follow]. 

Those  arrested  comprised  almost  the  whole  body  of  demon¬ 
strators  organized  by  the  Direct  Action  Committee  Against 
Nuclear  War  to  express  a  nonviolent  protest  against  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Rocket  Base.  This  body  of  demonstrators,  accom¬ 
panied  by  police,  had  marched  on  Saturday  afternoon  from  the 
small  manufacturing  town  of  Rothwell,  three  and  a  half  miles 
away.  On  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  Rocket  Base,  which  was 
closed  with  light  barriers,  the  column  was  warned  by  officers  of 
the  Northamptonshire  Constabulary  of  the  consequences  either 
of  attempting  to  enter  the  Base  or  of  remaining  on  the  verges 
of  the  public  highway  adjoining  it.  After  standing  on  the  road 
for  two  minutes  in  silence,  the  demonstrators  formed  several 
lines  across  the  entrance  to  the  base,  and  no  police  objection 
was  offered  to  their  doing  so.  After  an  interval  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  attempts  to  pitch  tents  on  the  verge  of  the  highway, 
and  the  arrests  then  took  place. 

The  column  of  demonstrators  had  been  accompanied  from 
Rothwell,  at  a  short  distance  behind,  by  a  second  contingent 
of  nearly  200  Direct  Action  supporters  and  sympathizers,  carry¬ 
ing  banners,  who  on  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  Base  ranged 
themselves  on  the  grass  verge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  public 
road  and  remained  there  during  the  demonstration.  After 
another  interval  a  third  and  larger  body  of  marchers,  organized 
by  the  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament,  numbering  about 
255,  followed  by  a  long  procession  of  cars,  arrived  from  Roth¬ 
well.  This  body,  dipping  banners  as  they  passed  as  a  sign  of 
their  sympathy  with  the  purpose  (though  not  necessarily  with 
the  method)  of  the  Direct  Action  demonstrators,  did  not  halt 
but  marched  on  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Lamport,  a  village  a 
few  miles  further  on  the  road. 

Direct  Action  "briefing  meetings”  before  the  event  were 
held  at  Wellingborough  Meeting  House  on  Friday  night — 
where  members  of  the  Meeting  dispensed  food  and  hot  drinks 
and  where  sleeping  accommodation  was  provided — and  at  Ket¬ 
tering  Meeting  House  on  Saturday. 

"Symbolic  Action,”  the  editorial  by  Bernard  Canter  in  the 
same  issue,  says  in  part: 
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“Three  things,  to  us,  stand  out  from  the  experience  of  that 
day  at  Harrington. 

“First,  that  a  difficult,  and  as  yet  far  from  completed,  search 
is  going  on,  for  that  form  of  symbolic  act  which  will  rightly 
match  the  gravity  of  the  purpose  and  fit  the  peculiar  and  in¬ 
tangible  conditions  of  the  case.  At  the  moment  several  interim 
solutions  are  being  tried  out  simultaneously.  Such  diversity  of 
experimentation  may  well  continue,  under  a  sense  of  inner 
compulsion  working  within  many  different  sorts  of  people;  and 
much  further  light  may  be  gained  so  long  as  the  search,  and 
the  intention  to  find,  continue. 

"Second,  that  this  search  has  become  a  cooperative  search. 
The  differences  between  the  experiments  are  not  hidden,  but 
openly  disclosed  and  publicly  discussed;  and  for  the  first  time 
different  forms  of  symbolic  act  are  practiced  by  agreement  in 
one  place. 

“And  third,  that  while  all  these  companies  do,  should,  and 
must,  think  with  the  utmost  care  about  what  they  are  doing 
and  how  they  shall  do  it  and  why,  there  is  something  beyond 
understanding  that  is  impelling  them  and  shaping  their  action. 

“So,  we  must  all  keep  close  to  our  Guide.  And  all  shall  be 
well.” 

The  Duologue 

By  Winifred  Rawlins 

It  was  winter,  with  the  brief  day  fading 

To  a  soundless  close.  Quite  empty  of  all  motion. 

All  color  but  the  color  of  cold  withdrawn 
And  void  of  any  impulse  or  response. 

The  afternoon  hung  in  a  corridor  of  time 
Between  daylight  and  nightfall. 

Also,  within  the  house. 

Standing  together  near  the  uncurtained  window. 

Gazing  without  seeing  at  the  quiescent  sky. 

The  two  friends  waited.  Words  had  ebbed  to  a  silence: 
Attention  played  with  the  outermost  fringes  of  thought: 
Almost  without  awareness  of  each  other  they  stood 
While  the  quiet  extended. 

Now  the  gathering  dark 
Deepened  in  the  west,  and  a  remote  movement 
Stirred  in  the  highest  branches.  It  almost  seemed. 

Now,  as  though  something  would  intervene  before  night. 

And  he  who  broke  the  quiet 
Within  the  room  said,  “But  you  cannot  imagine 
There  is  that  which  watches  you,  speaks  to  you,  saves 
you  from  fear  .  . 

And  the  other,  gravely,  “I  would  not  use  such  words, 
would  not  need  to  use  such  definite  words.” 

Around  the  house  a  hardly  perceptible  wind 
Drifted,  and  an  owl’s  cry  momently  hung  in  the  air. 

Then  the  first  again:  "This  thing  you  say  you  experience 
Is  therefore  impersonal,  vague,  a  cosmic  principle?” 


And  the  other,  smiling:  "But  why  do  you  try  to  describe 
it? 

It  cannot  be  named.  It  can  only  be  known  and  cherished. 
And  still  it  is  that  which  both  knows  and  cherishes  you.” 

The  friends  drew  nearer  the  window.  Some  sudden  signal 
From  the  now  dark  sky  impelled  their  vision  outward. 
While  simultaneously  they  moved  within 
To  a  new  togetherness.  The  first  spoke,  very  slowly: 

"It  seems  you  are  saying  that  there  is  nothing  can  happen 
That  can  really  harm  you;  that  everything  is  all  right. 
Wherever  you  are,  and  whatever  you  are  doing.” 

His  friend  touched  him 

Lightly  on  the  arm,  looked  into  his  eyes  for  an  instant; 
"Far  more  than  that,”  he  said,  "far  more  than  that.  . .  .” 

Then  throwing  open  the  window  so  that  the  living  cold 
Rushed  into  the  room,  meeting  their  slow  deep  breaths. 
He  pointed  to  an  ever-shifting  curtain 
Of  soft  huge  snowflakes,  already  heavy  on  the  earth. 
Settling  on  the  swaying  branches,  soundlessly 
Filling  the  waiting  void  with  a  measureless  intent. 

"Far  more  than  that,”  he  said;  "if  we  could  awaken  to  it. 
We  would  know  that  running  through  all  there  is  abso¬ 
lute  joy.” 

.  Disarmament 

An  Appeal  to  Friends 

As  the  Quaker  group  present  at  the  Fourteenth  General 
.  Assembly,  we  have  followed  with  deep  concern  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  disarmament  and  the  cessation  of  nuclear  testing. 
The  proposals  made  in  the  opening  days  of  the  Assembly  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  of  the  United  Kingdom,  calling  for  "comprehen¬ 
sive  disarmament”  and  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
calling  for  “general  and  complete  disarmament”  gave  the 
considerations  a  new  and  fundamental  dimension.  We  have 
noted  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lodge  of  the  United  States  that 
the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  might  examine: 
(1)  the  type  of  international  police  force  that  should  be  estab¬ 
lished,  given  general  disarmament,  (2)  the  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law  that  should  govern  the  use  of  such  a  force,  and 
(3)  the  type  of  internal  security  forces  that  should  be  main¬ 
tained  in  each  country  under  general  disarmament. 

We  believe  the  resolution  drafted  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  sponsored  by  all  eighty-two  members  and 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Assembly,  reflects  a  fundamental 
conviction  widely  held  in  member  states  in  declaring  that 
“the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  is  the 
most  important  one  facing  the  world  today.”  The  resolution 
provides  for  the  transmission  to  the  new  ten-nation  committee 
of  the  proposals  made  in  the  Assembly  with  “the  hope  that 
measures  leading  toward  the  goal  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control  will  be 
worked  out  in  deuil  and  agreed  upon  in  the  shortest  possible 
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time.”  This  new  committee  is  composed  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Canada,  and  Italy,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 

Our  group  has  also  followed  with  great  interest  the  con¬ 
cern  of  Ireland,  endorsed  by  the  Assembly,  over  the  dangers 
inherent  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  states  possessing 
nuclear  weapons. 

In  our  discussions  we  have  raised  the  question,  which  we 
now  share  with  Friends,  as  to  whether  substantial  progress  on 
disarmament  can  be  made  without  the  participation  in  the 
negotiations  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  sobering  perplexity  of  the 
problems  to  be  faced  by  those  who  will  attempt  to  negotiate 
a  general  disarmament  agreement.  It  is  obvious  that  not  even 
the  most  persistent  effort  and  the  most  carefully  devised  plan 
can  succeed  without  the  determined  support  of  that  ever 
larger  group  of  people  who  see  in  the  race  to  stockpile  inter¬ 
continental  ballistic  weapons  an  approach  to  the  ultimate  in 
both  national  and  international  insecurity. 

Mindful  of  the  close  relationship  between  the  success  of 
the  negotiations  presently  being  conducted  in  Geneva  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  an  agreement  for  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
testing  and  the  ten-nation  disarmament  negotiations  due  to 
begin  in  Geneva  in  the  early  spring,  we  have  welcomed  the 
renewed  appeals  at  this  session  of  the  Assembly  for  a  continued 
voluntary  discontinuance  of  nuclear  testing  and  the  request 
to  France  to  refrain  from  such  tests. 

We  appeal  to  Friends,  who  are  already,  we  believe,  under 
a  deep  concern  in  these  matters,  prayerfully  to  take  up  a 
special  responsibility  and  to  join  with  all  men  of  good  will 
in  helping  to  create  a  climate  which  will  encourage  the  success 
of  these  important  negotiations. 


Denis  P.  Barritt, 
Ireland 

B.  Tartt  Bell, 
United  States 
John  Corsellis, 
England 
Emile  Cortas, 
Lebanon 


Margaret  S.  Gibbins, 
Scotland 

Elmore  Jackson, 
United  States 
SiGRiD  H.  Lund, 
Norway 

D.  Henry  Tiiiagaraj, 
India 
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THROUGH  A  QUAKER  ARCHWAY.  Edited  by  Horace 

Mather  Lippincott.  Thomas  YoselofiE,  New  York,  1959. 

290  pages.  $6.00 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  review  this  book  adequately  in  a 
short  space.  It  comprises  sixteen  separate  essays,  each  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  author,  with  no  single  theme  or  readily  discernible  unity. 

The  Editor,  Horace  Mather  Lippincott,  in  his  introduction 
says:  “This  book  aims  to  present  the  present  attitude  of  some 
of  the  Society’s  distinguished  and  best  qualified  members  of 
proved  attainment  in  varied  endeavors.  ...”  A  person  who 
has  attained  stature  in  some  line  of  human  endeavor  is  not 


necessarily  a  "best  qualified  member”  to  speak  for  Quakerism 
because  he  may  also  be,  coincidentally,  a  member  of  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Society  of  Friends.  The  result  of  Horace  M.  Lippin- 
cott’s  method  makes  for  strange  bedfellows,  perhaps  represent¬ 
ing  a  cross  section  of  twentieth-century  Quakers,  but  scarcely, 
I  think,  doing  justice  to  twentieth-century  Quakerism. 

In  the  collection  we  find  such  diverse  types  as  Wharton 
Biddle,  Thomas  S.  Brown,  Herbert  Hoover,  Henry  J.  Cadbury, 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  Fritz  Eichenberg,  and  many  others.  One  of 
the  contributors  writes,  ".  .  .  we  must  pit  violence  against  vio¬ 
lence,  for  what  other  way  is  there  to  discourage  the  evil  .  .  .  ?” 
This  reviewer  is  tempted  to  suggest  the  Quaker  way.  We  also 
read  that  Herbert  Hoover  ".  .  .  is  considered  the  greatest 
Quaker  in  the  world.”  This  should  prove  an  arresting  state¬ 
ment  even  to  those  who  are  not  altogether  unaware  of  Herbert 
Hoover’s  many  good  qualities. 

Through  a  Quaker  Archway  is  an  engaging  title,  and 
Horace  Lippincott’s  introduction,  “By  Their  Faith  Ye  Shall 
Know  Them,”  is  one  of  the  best  short  expositions  of  Quakerism 
that  I  have  read  for  some  time.  On  the  whole,  it  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  essays,  which  Friends  may  read  and  evaluate 
in  the  light  of  their  own  experience;  it  may,  however,  give  a 
somewhat  misleading  impression  to  nonmembers  of  the  Society. 

John  H.  Hobart 

THROUGH  FLAMING  SWORD:  A  SPIRITUAL  BIOG¬ 
RAPHY  OF  GEORGE  FOX.  By  Arthur  O.  Roberts. 

The  Barclay  Press,  Portland,  Oregon,  1959.  Illustrated, 

113  pages.  $3.00 

In  this  short  book,  Arthur  O.  Roberts,  who  is  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Religion  at  George  Fox  College,  has  used  the 
life  of  Fox  as  background  to  make  a  case  for  the  evangelical 
approach  to  Christianity  and  Quakerism.  Six  brief  chapters, 
occupying  the  first  half  of  the  book  and  based  on  Fox’s  writings 
and  the  standard  modern  works  about  him,  tell  the  story  from 
an  evangelical  point  of  view  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  the 
founder  of  Quakerism.  The  long  final  chapter,  completing 
the  volume,  expounds  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  “Friends 
Church,  or  Society  of  Friends,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it”  and  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  holiness  as  these  ideas  grew  out  of  the 
doctrinal  principles  of  George  Fox  and  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  Quakerism  since  Fox’s  day. 

Friends  who  are  interested  will  find  in  Arthur  Roberts  a 
vigorous  spokesman  for  evangelical-missionary  Quakerism,  a 
movement  which  he  says  “marks  a  dissatisfaction  both  with  the 
humanistic  and  experiential  aspects  of  the  Quaker  doctrine  of 
atonement,  as  exemplified  by  a  narrow  approach  to  Christian 
virtues  through  social  service,  on  the  one  hand,  and  through 
personal  emotional  experience  on  the  other.”  He  attacks  the 
humanistic  perfectionism  into  which  “mainline  Quakerdom” 
was  led  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  and  he  regrets  the  extreme  reac¬ 
tion  of  some  of  its  opponents,  who  went  almost  completely 
out  of  the  Quaker  tradition  and  into  the  Holiness  sects.  He 
speaks  for  the  “vision  of  a  restored  evangelical  Quakerism” 
promoted  by  Edward  Mott  and  the  American  Conference  of 
Evangelical  Friends,  which  first  met  in  Colorado  Springs  in 
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1947.  He  would  have  that  Quakerism  organized  in  a  holy  com¬ 
munity,  the  Church,  led  by  a  pastoral  ministry,  "Spirit-filled, 
Spirit-called,  and  recognized  and  released  for  the  work”;  at  the 
same  time  he  would  maintain  “a  variety  of  meetings  so  that 
the  gifts  of  all  may  be  recognized.”  Then,  Arthur  Roberts 
believes,  “the  heart  of  the  Quaker  order  will  be  rediscovered.” 

Thomas  E.  Drake 

MEIN  LEBEN,  Volume  II.  By  Emil  Fuchs.  Koehler  und 
Amelang,  Leipzig,  1959.  318  pages;  photographs.  (No 
price  listed) 

In  this  concluding  volume  of  his  autobiography,  Emil 
Fuchs  traces  his  life  from  the  First  World  War  to  the  present. 
He  describes  how  in  his  ministry  to  industrial  workers  he 
became  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  the  Protestant  Church’s 
conservative  views  on  social  and  political  issues.  Emil  Fuchs 
became  convinced  that  only  a  profound  change  of  heart 
could  save  the  church  from  becoming  impotent  as  a  force 
for  truth  in  the  Weimar  Republic.  Through  his  activities 
in  adult  education  for  workers  and  through  relief  work  in 
postwar  Germany,  Emil  Fuchs  came  in  touch  with  Friends. 
He  did  not  become  a  member  until  the  rise  of  Hitler,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  was  barred  from  further  activity  as  a  minister 
or  teacher.  At  this  point  he  felt  that  his  membership  could 
not  endanger  the  Society  of  Friends.  Years  of  suffering  under 
the  Nazis  followed  for  Emil  Fuchs  and  his  family. 

After  the  chaos  of  the  war  Emil  Fuchs  resumed  contacts 
with  British  and  American  Friends.  His  visit  to  this  country 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  heard  him  talk  on  his 
experiences  and  concerns.  In  1949  Emil  Fuchs  felt  compelled 
to  leave  West  Germany  for  his  present  post  as  Professor  of 
Christian  Ethics  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  He  held  then, 
as  he  does  now,  that  democracy  is  too  liberal  a  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  Germany  because  it  is  too  permissive  toward 
men  with  selfish  economic  motives.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  Christian  vision  of  society  can  be  realized  only  through 
a  sternly  enforced  form  of  socialism. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the  political  means  to 
which  Emil  Fuchs  has  most  recently  committed  himself,  one 
must  consider  this  book  a  moving  document  of  a  faith  upheld 
in  the  face  of  brutality  and  despair. 

John  Cary 

PERMANENT  PEACE:  A  Check  and  Balance  Plan.  By 
Tom  Slick.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J., 
1958.  181  pages.  $2.95 

This  stimulating  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  dis¬ 
armament  and  world  organization  suggests  that,  as  disarma¬ 
ment  gets  under  way,  an  annual  estimate  be  made  of  the 
total  (and  presumably  diminishing)  armed  force  needed  for 
the  world,  and  that  this  total  be  distributed  10  per  cent  in 
a  U.N.  active  force  posted  strategically  about  the  world,  40  per 
cent  in  a  U.N.  reserve  force  stationed  in  the  countries  of  origin 
of  the  troops  composing  it,  and  50  per  cent  in  national  forces. 
Each  nation’s  forces  and  its  contributions  to  the  U.N.  forces 
would  be  a  fraction  of  the  total,  determined  on  the  basis  of 
its  population  and  resources  in  a  way  that  increased  the 


authority  of  those  nations  accepting  heavier  burdens.  'The 
idea  of  this  sort  of  distribution  of  forces  is  to  make  U.N.- 
controlled  disarmament  more  acceptable  to  nations  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  series  of  checks  and  balances  that  would  offset  any 
tendency  of  the  U.N.  itself  to  become  tyrannical  as  national 
disarmament  advances. 

The  book  assumes  total  national  disarmament  as  to  nuclear 
weapons.  It  outlines  a  system  of  gradually  increasing  reactions 
to  threats  of  aggression  as  they  become  more  serious.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  proposed  system  be  set  up  in  the  United  Nations 
if  possible,  but  that  it  could  be  set  up  independent  of  but 
in  close  touch  with  the  U.N.  in  case  the  opposition  of  any 
nation  prevents  U.N.  action  at  first. 

Permanent  Peace  assumes  the  necessity  for  developing 
means  of  settling  disputes  peacefully  and  of  working  out 
mutually  satisfactory  solutions  of  common  problems.  It  deals 
chiefly  with  this  one  interesting  suggestion.  It  deserves  care- 
ful  reading  and  searching  discussion. 


A  CENTURY  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  AMERI¬ 
CAN  WOMEN.  By  Mabel  Newcomer.  Harper  and 

Brothers,  New  York,  1959.  259  pages.  $5.00 

For  40  years  Mabel  Newcomer  taught  in  the  Department 
of  Economics  at  Vassar  College.  Closely  associated  with  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  outstanding  American  colleges  for 
women,  she  has  been  in  a  position  to  present  her  subject  with 
authority.  Her  book  is  well  documented  and  has  appropriate 
statistical  tables.  At  the  same  time  it  presents  a  thread  of 
comment  based  on  actual  experience  which  gives  the  volume 
popular  appeal. 

The  author  sets  forth  early  opinion  in  regard  to  education 
for  women.  The  female  mind  was  considered  inferior  to  that 
of  the  male.  Women  were  supposed  to  lack  the  physical 
stamina  to  meet  the  standards  set  for  men.  College  education 
would  reduce  the  number  of  marriages. 

Not  until  200  years  after  the  earliest  founding  of  colleges 
for  men  in  this  country  were  any  women  granted  degrees. 
Oberlin  was  the  first  college  to  grant  such  degrees. 

Mabel  Newcomer  describes  the  growth  of  women’s  inter¬ 
est  in  their  own  education  and  how  gradually  they  proved 
the  early  prejudices  false  and  changed  their  own  status  in 
society. 

The  author’s  research  shows  that  college-educated  women 
actually  make  better  homemakers,  are  more  capable  in  com¬ 
munity  activities,  and  are  more  interested  citizens  in  general 
than  those  who  have  no  college  education. 

Certain  problems  remain.  Why  do  only  25  per  cent  of 
educable  women  go  to  college?  Why  do  so  many  women  leave 
college  early  to  be  married  and  make  little  or  no  attempt 
to  pursue  their  education  later?  Are  women  college  graduates 
contributing  their  full  share  to  American  art  and  education? 
Could  women  contribute  their  skills  to  ease  our  shortage  of 
teachers  and  scientists? 

I  have  enjoyed  this  book  because  it  gives  a  comprehensive 
view  of  women’s  higher  education  in  the  past  100  years  and 
because  it  manifests  a  clear  understanding  of  modem  changes 
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and  trends.  I  also  like  its  practical  outlook,  and  I  agree  that 
no  matter  how  great  the  change  or  how  wide  the  offering, 
"student  learning  is  what  one  must  do  for  oneself.” 

Hadassah  Moore  Leeds  Parrot 

About  Our  Authors 

Helen  Griffith,  a  member  of  Middle  Connecticut  Valley 
Monthly  Meeting,  is  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  at  Mt. 
Holyoke  College.  After  her  retirement  she  taught  for  several 
years  in  Negro  colleges  in  the  South. 

Finn  Friis  is  the  Quaker  International  Affairs  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Vienna. 

"The  Duologue”  by  Winifred  Rawlins  is  included  in  her 
latest  book  of  poetry.  Fire  Within  (published  in  1959  by 
Golden  Quill  Press,  Francestown,  N.  H.;  75  pages;  $2.75) 
and  is  printed  here  with  the  author’s  permission. 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Hugh  Borton,  President  of  Haverford  College,  Haverford, 
Pa.,  has  been  re-elected  Vice  President  of  the  Japan  Interna¬ 
tional  Christian  University  Foundation  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  its  Board  of  Directors  on  January  8. 

The  distinguished  educator  and  author,  formerly  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Japanese  and  Director  of  the  East  Asian  Institute 
at  Columbia  University,  was  also  renamed  Chairman  of  the 
Foundation’s  Personnel  and  Education  Committee. 


J.  Floyd  Moore  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  writes  that  readers  of 
the  Friends  Journal  might  enjoy  following  the  "shadow  of 
things  to  come”  in  The  Friend,  London,  for  December  23, 
1938.  He  says,  "Rufus  Jones,  deeply  concerned  with  German 
refugees  at  the  moment  was  reported  to  have  stressed  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  settlement  in  Alaska,  especially  in  the  central  section 
with  forest,  mining,  and  farm  land  undeveloped.  He  thought 
the  winters  wouldn’t  be  much  more  severe  than  in  his  native 
Maine!  ‘I  believe  there  would  be  room  for  100,000  people  to 
be  settled  in  Alaska.  It  would,  of  course,  continue  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  straight  from  Washington  for  the  present,  but  I  hope 
that  one  day  this  area  may  become  the  49th  state  in  the  union, 
or,  as  it  will  probably  have  to  be  divided  owing  to  its  size,  the 
49th  and  50th  states.’  ” 


Thirteen  faculty  members  of  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Theology  recently  sent  a  message  of  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  vigil  against  biological  warfare  at  Fort  Detrick. 
The  vigil  of  people  standing  in  silence  at  the  entrance  to 
Fort  Detrick  in  Frederick,  Md.,  is  an  appeal  to  all  men  to 
stop  preparation  for  biological  warfare. 

In  a  letter  to  the  vigil  group  the  faculty  members  said, 
"We,  as  individual  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology,  Boston,  Mass.,  support  and 
encourage  the  witness  and  resolution  of  those  demonstrating 


against  the  folly  and  immorality  of  the  preparation  by  the 
United  States  of  biological  and  chemical  weapons  at  Fort 
Detrick,  Md.  .  .  .  We  call  upon  all  nations  to  renounce  bio¬ 
logical,  chemical,  and  radiological  weapons.” 

The  vigil,  which  was  initiated  by  the  Fellowship  of  Recon¬ 
ciliation,  has  written  to  President  Eisenhower,  asking  that  the 
United  States  take  the  moral  initiative  in  renouncing  biolo¬ 
gical  weapons  and  forming  an  international  agreement  against 
their  manufacture  and  use. 


Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Executive  Secretary  Emeritus  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and  Russell  S.  Codman, 
Jr.,  President  of  the  Japan  Society  of  Boston  and  a  prominent 
businessman,  were  formally  approved  on  November  21,  1959, 
by  the  Japanese  government  as  Honorary  Consuls  General  of 
Japan  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  respectively.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  18  years  that  Japan  is  so  represented  in  these  two  cities. 

A  release  put  out  by  Japan  Report  in  the  write-up  on 
Clarence  Pickett  mentions,  among  other  data,  his  service  as  a 
member  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Immigration  apd 
Naturalization,  as  a  member  of  the  Quaker  Team  at  the  U.N. 
Assembly  and  Director  of  the  National  Planning  Association, 
and  as  Cochairman  (with  Norman  Cousins)  of  the  National 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 


Canada  was  the  source  of  the  first  request  for  tickets  to 
the  1960  Rufus  Jones  Lecture.  In  response  to  the  offer  of 
the  Friends  General  Conference  Religious  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  family  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  asked  for  tickets  by 
mail  on  the  first  day  they  were  available.  The  second  appli¬ 
cation  came  from  a  mother  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
who  wanted  to  make  sure  that  her  daughter,  now  a  resident 
in  New  York  City,  was  invited  to  hear  Sophia  Fahs  discuss 
"Why  Teach  Religion  in  an  Age  of  Science?”  on  January  29, 
8  p.m.,  in  the  15th  Street  Meeting  House,  221  East  15th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


A  translation  by  M.  C.  Morris  of  a  German  poem  by  Ger¬ 
hard  Schwersensky,  “Weihnachtsgruss  an  alle  unsere  Freunde,” 
was  read  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  for  worship  last  December 
in  the  Cleveland  Meeting  (Magnolia  Drive),  Ohio.  The  poem 
had  been  received  by  William  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  Lake 
Erie  Association,  who  on  the  way  to  meeting  asked  M.  C. 
Morris  to  jot  down  a  translation.  The  poem  was  so  favorably 
received  it  was  felt  it  should  have  a  wider  circulation.  The 
translation  follows: 

Attend,  dear  Friends,  unto  the  Spirit  true! 

For  Spirit  ruleth  over  power  and  pelf. 

It  forms  the  ore  for  sickle  or  for  sword. 

Enslaves,  or  makes  one  master  of  oneself. 

Attend,  dear  Friends,  unto  the  Spirit  true! 

For  in  its  warming  glow  hate  melts  away 

Like  ice  and  snow  beneath  the  mild  sun’s  ray. 

It  draws  us  alway  toward  th’etemal  view. 
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A  statement  issued  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  ex¬ 
presses  deep  sympathy  with  the  Jewish  people,  “with  whom 
Christians  share  a  precious  heritage,  and  expresses  a  desire 
that  this  dangerous  recrudescence  of  anti-Semitism  be  sup¬ 
pressed  from  the  outset.” 

Signed  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser 't  Hooft,  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
World  Council  of  Churches  General  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  Clark  Fry,  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Council’s  Central 
Committee  and  President  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  the  statement  was  issued  in  Geneva.  Referring  to 
the  recent  outbreak  of  anti-Semitic  acts  of  vandalism,  it  called 
upon  the  World  Council’s  172  member  churches  to  work  for 
the  abolition  of  all  segregation  and  discrimination. 

Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  said  that  although  he  had  no  special 
knowledge,  evidence  of  outbreaks  seemed  to  indicate  they  are 
"the  work  of  a  small  group  of  wild  people.”  He  added  that 
the  vandalism  may  have  the  opposite  of  the  effect  hoped  for 
by  its  perpetrators  in  that  “it  will  awaken  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Christians  to  the  fact  that  anti-Semitism  is  still  a 
danger  and  that  they  must  take  a  positive  attitude  towards 
the  Jewish  people.” 

Dr.  Fry  noted  that  “it  is  significant  that  the  paint-brush 
wielders  have  had  to  work  in  secret  because  it  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  they  know  they  do  not  haVe  the  support  of  public 
opinion.”  He  said  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  a  “passing  phase.” 


The  Autumn  number,  1959,  of  The  Bulletin  of  Friends 
Historical  Association  contains  the  following  articles:  “Quaker¬ 
ism  in  Caroline  County,  Maryland:  Its  Rise  and  Decline,” 
by  Kenneth  L.  Carroll;  “John  Woolman’s  Reading  of  the 
Mystics”  by  W.  Forrest  Altman;  "Jacob  Taylor:  Quaker  Mis¬ 
sionary  Statesman,”  by  Levinus  K.  Painter;  and  “General 
Francisco  de  Miranda  and  the  Quakers,”  a  translation  by 
Samuel  J.  Bunting,  Jr.,  of  excerpts  from  a  diary  of  de  Miranda. 
There  are  in  addition  the  usual  departments,  "Quaker 
Research  in  Progress,”  “Historical  News,”  “Book  Reviews,” 
“Briefer  Notices”  by  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  and  "Articles  in 
Quaker  Periodicals”  by  Lyman  W.  Riley.  Annual  dues,  which 
include  a  subscription  to  the  Bulletin,  are  $3.00.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  objects  of  the  Association  are  invited  to  send 
their  names  to  Dorothy  G.  Harris,  Secretary  of  the  Friends 
Historical  Association,  Friends  Historical  Library,  Swarth- 
more  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


The  University  Meeting,  Seattle,  Washington,  has  spon¬ 
sored  a  series  of  seminars  each  evening  of  January  10  through 
January  15.  These  community  programs  were  conducted  on 
alternate  evenings  by  Howard  H.  Brinton  and  Anna  C.  Brin- 
ton,  who  considered,  respectively,  “Quakerism  and  Contempo¬ 
rary  Religious  Movements”  and  “Quakerism  and  Modem 
Society.”  Howard  Brinton  discussed  the  relation  of  Quaker 
belief  and  practice  to  other  movements,  such  as  ecumenical 
Christianity,  existentialism,  depth  psychology,  neo-orthodoxy, 
and  Zen  Buddhism.  Anna  Brinton  outlined  the  Quaker  way 
of  life,  stressing  direct  personal  human  relations  guided  by  the 
inner  light  as  it  is  confronted  by  “bigpiess”  in  government. 


labor,  education,  and  business.  For  the  past  25  years  Univer¬ 
sity  Meeting  has  brought  to  Seattle  distinguished  Quaker 
leaders.  Among  previous  Quaker  lecturers  were  Rufus  Jones, 
Harold  Chance,  Clarence  Pickett,  Douglas  Steere,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gray  Vining. 

Annual  Public  Meeting  of  the  AFSC 
Colin  W.  Bell,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  called  on  January  9  for  a  “higher 
standard  of  life”  rather  than  a  “higher  standard  of  living” 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  an  “astonishing  world.”  He  spoke 
at  the  annual  public  meeting  of  the  AFSC,  held  at  its  head¬ 
quarters,  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Colin  W.  Bell  said  that  the  West  is  living  in  a  "dream 
world”  and  must  face  up  to  the  “stupendous  facts  of  life 
coming  at  us  between  now  and  the  year  2000.”  Certain  Quaker 
ideals  would  have  real  relevance  in  today’s  world,  he  said. 
These  would  include  belief  in  the  nonviolent  ordering  of 
society,  brotherhood,  sacredness  of  individual  human  person¬ 
ality,  worship  as  communication  in  depth,  integrity  of  word, 
thought,  and  deed,  and  the  power  of  love  in  action. 

“In  the  background  of  all  this  [population  explosion  and 
technological  advance  leading  to  the  greatest  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  of  all  time]  is  the  challenge  of  world  law  and  government. 
We  are  faced  with  an  immense  question.  Does  the  present 
system  deliver  the  peace  and  happiness  and  four  freedoms  we 
want  for  all  people?” 

Colin  Bell  said  the  West  has  an  appalling  responsibility 
now  that  it  possesses  jwwer  which  hitherto  had  been  regarded 
as  the  prerogative  of  God — the  power  to  raise  all  men  up  or 
to  eliminate  them. 

A  tribute  marking  the  Jane  Addams  Centennial  was  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Lucy  P.  Camer,  a  member  of  the  Friends  Service 
Board  of  Directors.  Jane  Addams  volunteered  for  a  survey 
of  relief  needs  in  Germany  preceding  the  start  of  the  AFSC’s 
first  big  project  there  after  World  War  I. 

Appreciation  was  expressed  for  the  25  years  of  service  given 
to  the  Committee  by  Hugh  Moore,  who  headed  its  fund-rais¬ 
ing  staff.  He  gave  up  the  administrative  responsibility  for  the 
job  but  continues  as  an  active  member  of  the  staff.  Earle 


When  Making  a  Contribution 
In  reply  to  several  inquiries  concerning  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  the  Friends  Journal  Associates,  we  want  to  in¬ 
form  our  donors  that  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  in 
Washington  has  decided  that  the  Friends  Publishing 
Corporation  is  tax-exempt.  The  Cumulative  List  of  the 
Treasury  Department  containing  the  tax-exempt  organi¬ 
zations  would  be  cumbersome  in  size  and  unreasonable 
in  price  if  it  were  to  contain  all  subsidiary  groups  con¬ 
tributing  to  tax-exempt  organizations.  Associates  and 
contributors  are  advised  to  make  their  checks  payable  to 
Friends  Publishing  Corporation.  Write  at  the  bottom 
of  the  check  For  the  Associates. 
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Edwards,  Associate  Executive  Secretary  for  Finance,  will  head 
the  department. 

Frank  Hunt,  Director  of  AFSC  Overseas  Refugee  Program, 
described  the  Quaker  aid  to  Algerian  refugees  in  Tunisia  and 
Morocco.  He  recently  returned  from  North  Africa,  where  he 
helped  organize  the  Quaker  program. 

Virginia  Barnett  of  Seattle  described  efforts  to  help 
Klamath  Indians  develop  leadership  as  the  federal  supervi¬ 
sion  of  reservations  is  terminated.  Other  reports  on  the  AFSC 
School  Affiliation  program  were  presented  by  Mary  Elizabeth 
Flock  of  the  local  office,  Lucinda  Iliff  of  Germantown  Friends 
School,  Ayako  Saito  of  Japan,  and  Andr6e  Traxel  of  France. 

Honolulu  Meeting^  Oahu  Island 

The  Honolulu  Meeting  is  situated  in  a  pretty  residential 
hill  section.  The  meeting  is  held  in  a  large  room  in  the  house 
made  especially  for  the  Meeting,  occupied  for  the  present  by 
Ralph  and  Maude  Powell,  who  are  friends  of  Charles  and  Ruth 
MacLennan  of  St.  Petersburg,  all  of  whom  are  from  Columbus, 
Ohio.  I  was  surprised  to  see  such  a  large  attendance  at  the 
meeting,  and  Gilbert  Bowles  was  one  of  the  speakers  that 
morning.  The  children  come  in  the  first  part  of  the  meeting, 
stay  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  go  to  their  various  classes. 
Maude  Powell  said  about  20  children  come  to  the  First-day 
school.  Smaller  rooms  in  the  house  and  porches  are  used  for 
the  classes.  The  Meeting  has  about  60  regular  attenders. 

The  Powells  had  been  in  Honolulu  only  since  April.  They 
formerly  lived  in  China  for  ten  years.  I’m  sure  their  very 
friendly  spirit  will  endear  them  to  their  new  friends  in  Hono¬ 
lulu.  A  very  lovely  Hawaiian  girl,  Sakiko  Okubo,  very  kindly 
drove  me  back  to  the  hotel.  She  joined  the  Meeting  a  year  ago 
and  is  now  teaching  at  the  Honolulu  University,  having  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Columbia.  Our  50th  state  is  an  interesting  place  to 
see,  and  the  people  are  very  friendly. 

Clara  Wildman  Carter 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  among  that  group  of  Friends 
whom  Howard  Kershner  has  designated  as  being  a  minority 
and  for  whom  he  does  not  presume  to  speak.  In  his  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Friends  Journal  of  January  9,  1960,  he 
clearly  implies  that  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  should 
be  limited.  In  the  past  it  has  been  the  Russian  Communists 
who  censored  books  and  limited  freedom  of  speech  and  assem¬ 
bly,  and  who  could  not  tolerate  being  made  fun  of  or  being 
criticized.  Why  would  Howard  Kershner  flatter  the  Com¬ 
munists  by  having  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
copy  their  techniques?  Are  we  in  the  United  States  so  weak 
and  unsure  of  ourselves  that  one  or  two  or  even  a  thousand 
Communists  can  undermine  our  way  of  life?  For  one — and 
I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  anyone  else — I  find  the  action 
of  the  AFSC  to  which  he  referred  most  commendable;  and 
I  hope  the  AFSC  will  continue  its  efforts  to  promote  better 
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understanding  and  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way 
of  peace  by  all  the  means  at  its  disposal. 

Waynesville,  Ohio  Raymond  Braddocx 


A  large  number  of  Friends  will,  I  am  sure,  second  Howard 
E.  Kershner’s  vigorous  protest  (Letters  to  the  Editor,  Jan¬ 
uary  9)  against  using  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
as  a  sounding  board  for  eulogizing  communism  and  ridiculing 
American  freedom. 

Someone  somewhere  once  wrote  something  like  this: 
"They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not;  they  have  eyes,  but  they 
cannot  see.” 

Chicago,  III.  Frederic  Babcock 


I,  as  one  Friend,  am  very  glad  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  is  having  discussions  with  Soviet  citizens. 
One  important  way  to  increase  chances  that  the  two  countries 
will  settle  their  differences  and  live  really  peacefully  is  for 
citizens  of  each  country  to  try  to  understand  the  other’s  way 
of  life  and  also  to  know  others  as  individuals.  By  treating 
communism  as  a  forbidden  subject  we  will  never  learn  how 
to  deal  with  it.  By  treating  Communists  as  enemies  we  are 
encouraging  greater  misunderstandings. 

The  AFSC  is  not  alone  in  listening  to  Soviet  speakers. 
This  is  good  American  policy  being  practiced  by  President 
Eisenhower. 

Gainesville,  Fla.  Elisabeth  C.  Trimmer 


The  review  of  William  Bacon  Evans’  book  Jonathan  Evans 
and  His  Time  did  not  point  up  a  fact  which  is  of  particular 
interest  to  Friends.  It  is  well  stated  by  Howard  H.  Brinton 
in  his  foreword  to  the  book.  "He  is  depicted  as  a  stern  upholder 
of  orthodoxy,  but  Friends  are  not  generally  aware  that  he 
set  himself  against  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  Joseph  John 
Gurney  as  uncompromisingly  as  he  opposed  the  liberal  doc¬ 
trines  of  Elias  Hicks.  He  occupied  a  middle  position  between 
the  two  extremes.  .  . 

I  hope  many  Friends  will  read  this  brief  and  interesting 
book. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  John  H.  Curtis 


Friends,  deeply  concerned  like  top  scientists  with  the 
population  crisis,  might  ask  how  the  Catholic  hierarchy  can 
so  aggressively  deny  freedom  to  help  millions  in  misery  abroad 
to  limit  their  families  when  a  majority  of  U.S.  Catholics  noto¬ 
riously  use  contraception.  Is  it  not  a  misleading  claim  that 
the  hierarchy  speaks  for  some  36,000,000  U.S.  Catholics  on 
this  issue? 

Another  false  claim  is  that  Latin  America — contributing 
through  ignorance  and  lack  of  freedom  (to  use  the  contracep¬ 
tives  which  millions  of  hungry,  tired  mothers  want)  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  population  explosion — is  90  per  cent  Catholic  and 
against  birth  control.  Free  Puerto  Rico,  with  its  many  poverty- 
stricken  mothers  of  numerous  children  eagerly  seeking  family 
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planning  aid,  disproves  this.  Honest  U.S.  Catholic  experts 
admit  that  barely  20  per  cent  of  Latin  America’s  fast-multi¬ 
plying  190,000,000  people  are  obedient,  genuine  Catholics. 
Observers  marvel  that  the  Vatican  persists  in  its  medieval 
dogma,  suicidally  encouraging  the  explosion  of  misery  and 
Communist-breeding  bitterness  which  is  weakening  religion 
and  civilization  in  the  Latin  lands.  Apparently  nothing  is  as 
powerful  as  an  idea  whose  time  has  come,  except  the  Vatican. 
It  has  created  a  Clerical  Curtain. 

San  German,  Puerto  Rico  Chaiu.es  A.  Gauld 


Robert  C.  Smith’s  poetic  description  of  the  old  North  Meet¬ 
ing  on  North  6th  Street,  Philadelphia,  portrays  its  remaining 
shell  as  a  memorial  to  the  blind  spot  for  art  that  Friends  for¬ 
merly  had  (see  page  24  of  the  issue  for  January  9,  1960).  In 
my  mind  it  is  also  a  sad  reminder  of  another  tendency  from 
which  we  may  not  have  entirely  recovered — the  inclination  to 
look  the  other  way  when  confronted  with  a  social  problem. 
Edward  Evans  in  his  biography  of  Isaac  Sharpless  (in  the 
Quaker  Biographies  series)  reports  that  in  1912 — two  years 
before  North  Meeting  was  laid  down — the  revered  former 
President  of  Haverford  endeavored  to  develop  an  educational 
and  recreational  program  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Meeting  for 
the  working-class  people  living  there.  He  was  unable  to  secure 
permission  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  arrange  a  committee 
room  so  that  boys  could  play  basketball  at  no  inconvenience  to 
the  Meeting.  When  he  repeated  the  suggestion  a  little  later, 
he  “was  requested  not  to  raise  the  subject  again’’  and  was  told 
“that  the  decision  was  final.” 

The  end  result  is  still  visible  to  us  as  we  drive  down  6th 
Street.  The  property  was  sold  for  a  (highly  respectable)  com¬ 
mercial  use.  I  suppose  the  price  was  satisfactory  and  that  the 
proceeds  have  been  carefully  used,  although  there  may  be  at 
present  no  precise  way  of  tracing  them. 

There  are  business  assets  and  human  assets,  and  very  often 
human  and  religious  elements  may  be  discovered  in  mundane 
affairs.  Some  48  years  later  it  appears  that  we  are  much  less 
prone  to  miss  the  kind  of  opportunity  which  North  Meeting 
Friends  had.  Let  us  hope  that  at  no  time  in  the  future  will  it 
be  said  that  Friends  in  the  1960’s  neglected  opportunities  to 
use  our  worldly  goods  for  the  highest  purposes  our  consciences 
could  discover. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Charles  Perry 

BIRTH 

BRANSON — On  December  13,  1959,  to  Byron  and  Wilhelmina 
Branson  of  Amelia,  Ohio,  a  daughter,  Hannah  Bess  Branson.  She 
was  bom  at  the  home  of  her  grandparents,  Raymond  and  Sara 
Braddock,  Waynesville,  Ohio.  B.  Russell  and  Bess  Branson  of  Guil¬ 
ford  College,  North  Carolina,  are  the  other  grandparents. 

DEATHS 

BASSETT — On  January  10,  at  the  Friends  Boarding  Home,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  Anna  E.  Bassett,  in  her  98th  year,  wife  of  the  late 
Dr.  Frank  L.  Bassett.  She  was  a  birthright  member  of  Sandy  Spring, 
Md.,  Meeting  and  a  member  of  Swarthmore  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 
Surviving  are  a  son,  Herbert  T.  Bassett;  three  grandchildren  and 


seven  great-grandchildren.  Interment  was  at  the  Friends  Burying 
Ground,  Salem,  N.  J. 

LIGHTFOOT — On  November  24,  1959,  in  Lankenau  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  Thomas  Lichtfoot  of  Drexel  Hill,  Pa.  He  was  a 
member  of  Central  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting.  Surviving  are 
his  second  wife,  Anna  M.  Lightfoot;  his  daughter,  Dorothy  L. 
Thomas  of  Newtown,  Pa.;  three  grandsons;  and  his  sister,  Anna 
L.  Suplee  of  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

PAXSON — On  January  7,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Edith  Power  Paxson, 
in  her  73rd  year.  She  was  a  member  of  Swarthmore  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  Pa.  Surviving  are  her  husband,  J.  Warren  Paxson;  a  son,  James 
Paxson  of  Media,  Pa.;  and  a  sister,  Angeline  Power  Thatcher. 

SPLINT — On  December  25,  1959,  suddenly,  at  Swarthmore,  Pa., 
Sarah  Field  Splint.  She  was  a  member  of  Swarthmore  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  actively  engaged  in 
providing  a  library  for  the  Meeting’s  use  in  Whittier  House.  Sur¬ 
viving  is  a  sister,  Mrs.  Henry  Vonderleith  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

TODD — On  January  5,  at  her  lifelong  home,  “Glenbume,” 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  Ellen  Hart  Todd,  aged  85  years,  widow  of  Henry 
Arnold  Todd.  Burial  was  at  Buckingham  Meeting  burial  grounds. 
She  was  a  valued  member  of  Doylestown  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa., 
which  her  father  had  been  instrumental  in  building.  Surviving  are 
a  son,  J.  Arnold  Todd;  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Haines;  six  grand¬ 
children  and  several  great-grandchildren. 

Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

JANUARY 

22  to  24 — Conference  for  Meeting  Clerks  in  New  England  at 
Woolman  Hill,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

22  to  24 — Annual  Meeting  of  Friends  World  Committee,  Ameri¬ 
can  Section  and  Fellowship  Council  at  3107  and  5116  North  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore^  Md.  Speakers  will  include  Margaret  Gibbins  of 
Scotland,  Robert  A.  Lyon  of  the  AFSC  ofiice  in  New  England,  Maria 
Comberti  of  Florence,  Italy,  William  H.  Cleveland,  and  Glenn  A. 
Reece.  Visitors  are  welcome. 

23 —  Friends  Social  Union  Winter  Luncheon,  at  The  Warwick, 
Philadelphia,  12  noon.  Speaker,  Edmund  N.  Bacon,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Planning  Commission,  “The  Phila¬ 
delphia  of  Tomorrow." 

24 —  Abington  Meeting,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  Adult  Class,  10  am.: 
Horace  Mather  Lippincott,  "Lucretia  Mott." 

24 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th,  Con¬ 
ference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Kenneth  Cuthbertson,  “The  Peace  Testi¬ 
mony  since  Constantine.” 

24 —  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry  at 
Media,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  125  West  Third  Street,  3  p.m.  The 
first  query  (on  ministry)  will  be  considered. 

25—  Fourth  in  a  series  of  six  lecture  and  discussion  sessions  at 
Westminster  College  Center,  5075  Campanille  Drive,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  8  p.m.:  David  Wills,  “Friends  and  the  Offender." 

26—  Friends  Fellowship  House  Forum  at  St.  John’s  Social  Room, 
9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Reading,  Pa.,  8  p.m.:  Rabbi  Harold 
Kamsler,  “Struggle  for  Freedom  in  Israel.” 

29 —  Rufus  Jones  1960  Lecture  at  the  15th  Street  Meeting  House, 
221  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  8  p.m.:  Sophia  Lyon  Fahs, 
“Why  Teach  Religion  in  an  Age  of  Science?" 

30 —  All-day  conference  on  the  Rufus  Jones  Lecture  at  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.,  Meeting  House,  133  Popham  Road,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  (coffee, 
9:30  a.m.).  Resource  person  in  afternoon  discussion,  Sophia  Fahs. 
Make  luncheon  reservations  in  advance  through  Betty  Ellis,  14 
Sprague  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

30 — Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Meeting  House. 
Worship,  10  a.m.,  followed  by  business.  Wilmer  Young,  chairman; 
Allyn  and  Adele  Rickett  will  tell  what  happened  to  them  during 
their  four  years  in  Communist  China.  Lunch,  12:30  p.m.  Afternoon 
session,  questions  and  answers. 
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so — Joint  sessions  of  Chicago  and  Fox  Valley  Quarterly  Meetings 
at  Quaker  House,  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ministry  and 
Counsel,  10  a.m.  Afternoon  theme,  “Africa,”  followed  by  business 
session.  Evening  of  fellowship  and  inspiration. 

31 — Abington  Meeting,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  Adult  Class,  10  a.m.: 
Ruth  E.  Durr,  “Whittier." 

31 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  George  Willoughby,  “Christian  Paci¬ 
fism,  1960." 

31 — Lecture  at  Willistown  Meeting,  Goshen  Road  north  of  Route 
3,  two  miles  from  Edgemont,  Pa.,  7:30  p.m.:  Douglas  M.  Deane, 
Secretary  for  Work  with  Refugees  and  Migrants,  YMCA  World 
Alliance,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  "The  World  Refugee  Year.” 

FEBRUARY 

1 — Fifth  in  a  series  of  six  lecture  and  discussion  sessions  at  West¬ 
minster  College  Center,  5075  Campanille  Drive,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
8  p.m.:  Margaret  Gibbins  and  Sigrid  Lund,  “Friends  and  the  World.” 
The  event  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  La  Jolla  Meeting,  Calif. 

4  to  7 — Second  Friends  Seminar  on  Indian  Affairs  at  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  Mex.,  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Executive  Committee 
of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs,  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation.  Repre¬ 
sentation  is  sought  from  all  Yearly  Meetings  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  including  Canada  and  Mexico;  for  further  information. 


write  Tillie  Walker,  AFSC,  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7, 
Pa.  Speakers  are  listed  on  page  45,  column  two,  of  the  issue  for 
January  16,  1960. 

6 — Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  at  High  Street  Meeting  House, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  Worship  and  business,  10:30  a.m.;  lunch  pro¬ 
vided,  12:30  p.m.;  at  2  p.m.,  a  panel  presentation  of  “Friends  First- 
day  Schools”  by  members  of  constituent  Meetings  who  are  directly 
engaged  in  this  work. 

6,  7 — Midwinter  Conference  of  Philadelphia  Young  Friends  at 
London  Grove  Meeting  House,  Pa.  Theme,  “Simplicity  and  Tem¬ 
perance.”  Worship,  discussion,  recreation;  speakers,  Mildred  Young, 
W.  G.  Burchkel,  Tom  Brown.  Cost,  $4.00  (exchange  students,  free). 
Send  registrations  by  February  2  to  the  Young  Friends  Office,  1515 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Notice:  A  series  of  four  talks  for  parents  who  seek  to  lead  their 
children  into  a  living  Christian  experience,  at  Haddonfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J.,  sponsored  by  the  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry, 
John  Nicholson  of  Westtown  School  gave  the  first  talk  on  January 
21  and  will  continue  on  January  28  a  consideration  of  the  same 
topic,  “A  Quaker  Approach  to  Raising  Children  with  Special  Refer¬ 
ence  to  Teen-agers.”  Josephine  Benton,  known  for  her  special 
interest  in  books  and  reading  in  the  home  and  her  Pendle  Hill 
Pamphlet  Martha  and  Mary,  will  discuss  “How  to  Introduce  Young 
Children  to  the  Religious  Life”  on  February  4  and  11.  The. time 
for  the  series  is  8  p.m.  ^ 


MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

rHOBHIX — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  West  Mitchell. 


CALIFORNIA 

OKAJiraoXT — Friends  meeting,  9:80  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Edward  Balls,  Clerk,  480  W.  6th  Street. 

IbA  JOUA — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  7380  Eads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  QL  4-7460. 

X.08  AMOBIiES — Meeting.  11  a.m.,  Unlv. 
Meth.  Church.  4th  floor.  817  W.  34th  Street. 

TATtO  ABTO — Meeting  for  worship,  10 
a.m..  First-day  school  for  children  and 
adults  at  11:15.  957  Colorado  Avenue. 

FA8AOBVA — 626  E.  Orange  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 

SAM  FBAMCISCO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  2160  Lake  Street. 


COLORADO 

BaarVBB — Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:46 
a.m.,  2026  8.  Williams.  Clerk.  8U  9-1790. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASHZVOTOM — Meeting,  Sunday.  9  a.m. 
and  11  a.m.,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue. 


FLORIDA 

DATTOMA  BBACK  —  Meeting,  11  a.m.. 
First-days  at  300  North  Halifax  Avenue. 
Information,  Sarah  Belle  George,  CL  2-2333. 

OAlBB8VXl,BB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 

JA0X8OWZBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 

11  a.  m.,  YWCA.  Contact  EV  9-4345. 

MXAJa— Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C.A.. 
114  S.E.  4th  St,  11  a.m.:  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk.  TU  8-6629. 

MIAMI — University,  Wesley  Foundation, 
Sundays  7:30  p.m.  Clerk,  MO  1-5036. 

OmifcAMPO-WIHTBm  FAXX— Meeting,  11 
a.m..  816  B.  Marks  St.  Orlando;  MI  7-8026. 


FAAM  BBAOK  —  Friends  Meeting.  10:80 
a.m.,  828  North  A  St,  Lake  Worth. 

8T.  FETBB8BUBO— First-day  school  and 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  180  19th  Avenue  S.E. 


GEORGIA 

ATBAITTA  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
Ftrst-day  school  at  10  a.m.  1384  Falrvlew 
Road,  N.E.,  Atlanta  6.  Phern  Stanley, 
Clerk.  Phone  DR  8-5357. 


HAWAII 

HOHOBTTLTT  —  Meeting,  Sundays,  2426 
Oahu  Avenue,  10:15  a.m.;  tel.  999-447. 


INDIANA 

BVABSVIBBB — Meeting,  Sundays,  TMCA- 
11  a.m.  For  lodging  or  transportation  call 
Herbert  Goldhor,  Clerk,  HA  6-6171  (eve¬ 
nings  and  week  ends,  OR  6-7776). 

nn>IAXAFOIiI8-Lan thorn  Friends,  1040 
W.  42nd  Street.  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  LI 
6-0422. 


MARYLAND 

SAMBT  SFXarO  —  Meeting  (united). 
First-days,  11  a.m.;  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D.  C.  Clerk:  Robert  H. 
Miller,  Jr.;  telephone  WA  4-4648. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

OAMBBIBOB— Meeting,  Sunday,  6  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square),  9:80 
am.  and  11  a.m.;  telephone  TR  6-6888. 

WELX.BSI.BT  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  10:30 
a.m.  at  Tenacre  Country  Day  School, 
Benvenue  Street  near  Grove  Street. 

WOBCBSTBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-3887. 


MICHIGAN 

BBTBOIT — Meeting,  Sundays,  11  a.m.  in 
Highland  Park  YWCA,  Woodward  and 
WlnonA  TO  7-7410  evenlngA 


MINNESOTA 

MnOTBAFOIiIS — Meeting,  11  a.m..  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.,  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefson,  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  S.;  phone  WA  6-9676. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATBAMTIO  CITT — Meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.,  discussion  group,  10:30  a.m..  South 
Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

DOVBB — First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  wor¬ 
ship,  11:16  a.m.,  Quaker  Church  Road. 

KADBOMFIEIiB — Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.  Midweek 
meeting.  Fourth-day,  10  a.m.  Lake  Street. 

MABASQUAir — First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11:16  a.m.,  route  36  at  Manas- 
quan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 

MONTCI.AIB— 289  Park  Street,  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m.  (July, 
August,  10  a.m.).  Visitors  welcome. 
Harold  De  Jager,  Clerk. 


NEW  MEXICO 

AIiBUQUEBQUB — Meeting  and  First-day 
School.  11  a.m.,  815  Girard  Blvd.,  N.E.. 
Albuquerque.  Marian  Hoge,  Clerk.  Phone 
ALpine  5-9011. 


NEW  YORK 

BTTFFAIiO — Meeting  and  First-day  schooL 
11  a.m..  1272  Delaware  Ave.;  phone  EL  0262. 

LOWO  ISIiAHD— Northern  Boulevard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road,  Manhasset.  First-day 
school,  9:45  a.m.;  meeting,  11  a.m. 

NEW  TOBX  —  First-day  meetings  for 

worship: 

11  a.m.  221  E.  16th  St.,  Manhattan 

Earl  Hall,  Columbia  IJnlverslty 
110  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn 
187-16  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing 
8:80  p.m.  Riverside  Church,  16th  fioor 
Telephone  GRamercy  3-8018  (Mon.-Frl. 
9-4)  about  First-day  schools,  monthly 
meetings,  suppers,  etc. 

8TBACUSB— Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  YWCA,  339  E.  Onondaga  Street. 


OHIO 

CIBCIBBATI — Meeting  for  worship,  10 
a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Lucile  Knight,  Clerk,  at  EA  1-2769. 

CIiBVEIiABB — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HABBIBBUBO  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school.  11  a.m.,  YWCA.  4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
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HAVBXrOKD— 'Buck  Lane,  between  Lan* 
caster  Pike  and  Haverford  Road.  First-day 
school,  10:80  a.m.  Meeting  for  Worship  at 
11  a.m. 

IiAHCASTBM— Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  IVfc  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
80.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.ni. 

PKZXiASBLPHZA  —  Meetings,  10:80  a.m., 
unless  specified;  telephone  LO  8-4111  for 
information  about  First-day  schools. 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  St.  west  of  16th. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  Bast  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Oermantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Oermantown  &  Cambria,  11:15  a.m. 
Fourth  &  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  &  Orthodox  Sts.,  10:80  a.m. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  St.  40  W.  School  House  L.,  11  a.m. 
Powelton,  36th  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  a.m. 

PZTT8BT7BOK  —  Worship  at  10:80  a.m., 
adult  class.  11:40  a.m..  1308  Shady  Avenue. 

BBASZVO  —  First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  108  North  Sixth  Street 

STATB  GOLLBOB  —  818  South  Atherton 
Street  First-day  school  at  0:80  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:40  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

KBlfPHIB  —  Meeting,  Sundi^,  8:80  a.m. 
Clerk,  Myrtle  Nash,  FA  8-6574^ 


TEXAS 

AtTSTIB  —  Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m.. 

First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  606  Rathervue 
Place,  cflerk,  Priscilla  Zuck,  OR  7-3414. 

DALLAS— Sunday,  10:80  a.m..  Adventist 
Church,  4009  N.  Central  Expressway. 
Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll,  Religion  Dept, 
S.M.U.:  FL  2-1846. 

KOUSTOB  — Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting, 
Sunday,  11  a.m..  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  8  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6418. 


FOR  RENT 


IN  OLD  COLONIAL  HOME  In  German¬ 
town  (Philadelphia)  roomy  third-floor 
apartment,  centrally  located,  near  two 
Meetings,  $60  a  month  including  utilities. 
Elkinton,  GE  8-6212. 


WANTED 


SENIOR  COUNSELORS:  positions  open 
for  Outdoor  and  Canoe  trip  Camp.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  19  or  older  and  have  had 
camping  and  canoeing  experience.  D-Arrow 
Camp  for  Boys,  c^  Oakwood  School, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


COUNSELORS  over  18.  small  friendly 
camp  for  boys  near  Reading,  Pa.  Call  or 
write  William  Harris,  Germantown  Boys 
Club,  25  West  Penn  Street,  Philadelphia 
44,  Pa.,  VI  3-2485. 


SUMMER  WORK  by  elementary  school 
teacher,  46,  sons  11  and  12.  Experienced 
camp  counselor,  camp  cook,  country  home 
maker.  More  Interested  In  useful  work 
and  activities  than  cash  wages.  Box  S-137, 
Friends  Journal. 


FULL-TIME  DIRECTOR  for  community 
center  owned  and  operated  by  Chesterfield 
Monthly  Meeting  In  the  heart  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  Modest  salary  but  real  chal¬ 
lenge.  For  details  inquire  from  Robert  M. 
Appelbaum,  International  Products  Cor¬ 
poration,  Post  Office  Box  118,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 


MANY  MORE  SUBSCRIBERS  to  Friends 
Journal.  Experience  not  necessary.  Write 
to  Friends  Journal,  1515  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

GRAPHOTYPE  (hand-operated)  for 
cutting  standard  addressograph  plates. 
In  good  condition.  $35.00 
Friends  Journal,  ISIS  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Fa.  (LOcnst  3-7669) 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited. 
Advance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
ROOMS  AVAILABLE 

Single  with  running  water,  also  rooms  with 
private  or  semiprivate  bath.  Enjoy  home 
cooking. 

Free  parking.  Telephone  MArket  7-2025 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
MArket  7-3576 

Quaker  books,  British  and  American,  biogra¬ 
phies,  new  books,  large  selection  of  children’s 
books.  Any  book  in  print  will  be  ordered. 
Mail  and  telephone  orders  filled  promptly. 

Branch,  1S15  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOH  SEREHBA,  1024  Spruce  Street.  Collingdale,  Pa. 

Delaware  County  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mora  than  8  years  of  refersnces  in  Sworthmoro, 
Pa.,  and  vicinity  .  .  .  first-class  work  at  roo- 
tonable  rates  .  .  .  over  30  years'  axporionca. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Rtprtttnlalivt 

PHIIADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
Brood  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KJngswood  3*0272 

Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 


Under  personal  supervision  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


IN  A  RUT? 


Tkod  of  tho  eamo  old  routinoT  Nood  •  now 
approach,  a  now  vision  or  rovision  of  your 
goals,  octlvitios  or  workf  Tolophono  or  writ# 
today  for  froo  foldor  J.  S.t  KIngswood  3-n22 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 

546  Rutgors  Avonuo,  Swarthmora,  Po. 


Counseling  Service 

of  tho 

Family  Relations  Committee 

—  For  appointments  — 

With  Lovett  Dewecs,  M.D.,  Glen  Mills.  Pa., 
call  GLobe  9-2474. 

With  Annemargret  Osterkamp,  M.S.Wn  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  call  VI  4-7942  between  8  and 
10  p.m. 

With  Karoline  Solmitz,  M.S.W.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.,  call  LA  5-9752  between  8  and  19  p.m. 

If  no  answer  to  any  of  these  numbers, 
call  VI  4-0898 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


A  cieprehegsive,  ip-te-date  C9verife  9f  Hw 
MANUFACTURING  EXEMPTION 

for  manufacturing  companies  subject  to 
the  capital  stock  or  franchise  tax  is 
included  in  the  seventh  edition  of 

STATE  TAXATION  OF  CORPORATIONS 
IN  PENNSTLYANIA 

b)  James  J.  Mahon,  C.P.A.,  of  Lybrand,  Ross 
Bros.  I  Montgomery 

This  publication  outlines  in  detail  the 
salient  features  of  the  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  excise  taxes,  the  capital  stock  tax, 
franchise  tax,  keynoting  every  important 
change  made  therein,  including  pertinent 
court  decisions  up  to  January  1.  1968. 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

XKB  LBOAIi  ZBTBIiX.XOBBCBB 
10  Bontli  87tli  Street 
BVergreen  6-1585 

Cloth  bound  Price  $3.09  (pins  9c  tax) 


FRIENDS' 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 

A  Coeducational  Country  Day  School 

Foufyear  kindergarten  through  12th  Grade 
College  Preparatory  Curriculum 

Founded  in  1845  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
our  school  continues  to  emphasize 
intecrity,  freedom,  simplicity  in  education 
throuKh  concern  for  the  individual  student. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Established  1689 
Coeducational  Day  School 
Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

While  collene  preparation  is  a  primary 
aim,  personal  gruidance  helps  each  student 
to  develop  as  an  individual.  Spiritual 
values  and  Quaker  principles  are  empha¬ 
sized.  Antral  location  provides  many  edu¬ 
cational  resources  and  easy  access  from 
the  suburbs.  Friends  interested  in  a  sound 
academic  program  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

C.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmatter 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

This  coeducational  day  school  with¬ 
in  25  miles  of  New  York  provides 
a  well  balanced  college  preparatory 
program  designed  to  stress  in  the 
student  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  In  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reduction  in  tuition  it  ovoilobla  to 
members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

W.  BYRON  FORBUSH,  II, 
Acting  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Our  deadline  for  advertising  is 
Friday,  9:15  a.m.,  of  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  issue. 


OS  CRASD  LAKE 
IN  EASTERN  UAINB 


r  A  M  D 

isAIVIr  aoes:  11-h 
OUTDOOR  LIVING 
and  CANOE  TRIPS 

(including  Allagash  R.) 

Small  Informal  groups  with  In¬ 
dividual  attention  given.  Quaker 
leadership.  C.  I.  T.  and  Junior 
Maine  guide  programs. 

George  P.  Darrow,  Director 
c/»  OAKVOOD  SCHOOL,  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  T. 


FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL 


GRADES 

9-12 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 


Founded 

1893 


Richard  H.  McFeely,  Principal 

Candidates  for  admission  in  1960-61  are  now  being  selected  from 
applications  on  file.  Enrollment  will  be  complete  early  in  February. 

Address  inquries  to:  Adelbert  MASON,  Director  of  Admissions 
Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


CAMP  LEN-A-PE  (Boys  4-16) 

Indian,  magician,  nurse,  etc.  Riding, 
tennis,  water-skiing,  etc.  Overnight 
canoe  and  horseback  trips. 


INDIAN  LODGE  HOTEL 

Lakefront  hotel.  Cabins.  Riding,  ten¬ 
nis,  swimming,  water-skiing.  On  the 
most  beautiful  lake  in  the  Poconoa. 


IN  THE  POCONOS  115  MILES  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

DAVID  S.  and  MARJORIE  HEDLEY  KEISER-Box  7183F,  Philadelphia  17,  Pa.;  MEIrosa  5-1682 
Employ  60  counselors,  maintenance  men,  cooka,  hostesses,  nurse,  etc.  Why  not  apply? 


WHAT  should  a  camp 
give  a  boy  or  girl  ? 

PUIT?  Yes,  or  the  camp  won’t  last. 
HEAI.TH  AND  8KIX.I.S?  Expected. 
SOCIAX.  ADJUSTMENT?  Unavoidable! 

A  CAMP,  as  much  as  a  school,  can 
influence  attitudes,  foster  ideals. 

The  FARM  AND 
WILDERNESS  CAMPS 

try  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
Friendly  attitudes  and  ideals 
may  be  caught. 

TIMBERLAKE 

for  boys,  9  through  14; 

INDIAN  BROOK 

for  girls,  9  through  14; 

TAMARACK  FARM 

the  teen-age,  co-ed  work  camp,  enjoy 
a  500-acre  tract  of  Vermont  forest 
and  farm  land  on  a  mountain  lake. 

Friendly,  relaxed.  Informal,  with 
carefully-planned  work  projects 
for  all,  extensive  campcraft  and 
trip  programs,  an  integrated  group, 
Indian  lore,  sports,  square  danc¬ 
ing,  and  general  camp  activities. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  KENNETH  F.  WEBB 
Woodstock,  Vermont 


ANNUAL 

WILLIAM  PENN  TOUR 

LED  BY  EUELL  GIBBONS 

Watch  for  details  of  this  exciting  1960 
tour  of  England  and  the  continent. 
Write  now  for  folder. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  TRAVEL 

18  SOUTH  ORANGE  STREET,  MEDIA,  PA. 
LO  6-1  BOS 


A  PENDLE  HILL  WEEKEND 

1 9-FEBRUARY-2 1 
with  Richard  Gregg 

NONVIOLENT  RESISTANCE 

ITS  NEED,  EFFECTIVENESS 
AND  PREPARATION  FOR 
PERSON  AND  GROUP 

Weekend  begins  Friday,  6  p.m., 
ends  noon  Sunday.  Cost,  $20.  Ad¬ 
vance  registration  fee  of  $10  (non- 
refundable)  required.  Open  only  to 
those  enrolling  for  entire  weekend. 

Richard  Gregg  is  the  author  of 
The  Power  of  Nonviolence  and  The 
Self  Beyond  Yourself.  He  has  lived 
in  India,  knew  Gandhi  well,  and  is 
a  leading  exponent  of  the  methods 
and  teachings  of  Gandhi. 

Write  Secretary,  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 
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